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THE GATEWAYS OF LITERATURE. 

BY BBAHDER MATTHEWS. 



Literature is now what it was in the past, and it will be in 
the future what it is now, infinitely various and unendingly in- 
teresting. We Can venture to project the curve of its advance 
in the years to come only after we have grasped what it is to- 
day; and we can perceive clearly its full meaning in our own 
time only after we have acquainted ourselves with its manifold 
manifestations in the centuries that are gone. True is it that 
literature is the result of individual effort and that its sublimest 
achievements are due to single genius; and yet it is racial also, 
and it is always stamped with the seal of nationality, which is 
the sum total of myriads of individuals. Literature is ever 
marked with the image and superscription of the people whose 
ideas it expressed and whose emotions it voiced. Eaces struggle 
upwards and establish themselves for a little while and then 
sink back helpless; mighty empires rise and fall, one after an- 
other, each believing itself to be destined to endure; and it is 
mainly by the literature they may chance to leave behind them 
that they are rescued from oblivion. What do we really know 
about Assyria and about Babylon? Where are the cities of old 
times? Why is it that we can see Sparta only vaguely, while 
Athens towers aloft in outline we all recognize? The massive 
monuments of Egypt persist through thousands of years, but 
the souls of the dwellers in the valley of the Nile are not known 
to us as we know the souls of the Hebrews, whom they took 
captive and whose sacred books reveal to us their uplifting appira- 
tions and their unattained ideals. We can extract not a little light 
from the laws of Eome, but not so much as we can derive from 
the lighter writings of the Latins; and the code which is known 
as the novels of Justinian does not afford us as much illumina- 
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tion as the realistic fiction of Petronius. The many ruins of 
Rome are restored for us and peopled again with living men 
and women, only when we read the speeches of Cicero, the lyrics 
of Horace and the letters of Pliny. 

Of all the liberal arts Literature is the oldest, as it is the 
most immediate in its utility and the broadest in its appeal. 
Better than any of its sisters is it fitted to fulfil the duty of 
making man familiar with his fellows and of explaining him to 
himself. It may be called the most significant of the arts, be- 
cause every one of us, before we can adjust ourselves to the social 
order in which we have to live, must understand the prejudices 
and desires of others and also the opinions these others hold about 
the world wherein we dwell. Literature alone can supply this un- 
derstanding. "It is impossible," so Dr. W. T. Harris has re- 
minded us, " for a man to live in a community when he has no 
knowledge of the world-view of his fellow men and when he 
does not know the things that make up their daily consciousness." 
The other arts bring beauty into life and help to make it worth 
living; but since mankind came down from the family tree of its 
arboreal ancestor, it is Literature which has made life possible. 
It proffers freely that which smoothes the path before us, lifting 
us up as we climb and sustaining us when we stumble. It is 
the swiftest and the surest aid to a wide understanding of others 
and to a deep understanding of ourselves. It gives ue not only 
knowledge, but wisdom; and thereby it helps to free us from 
vain imaginings as to our own importance. Ignorance is always 
conceited, since it never knows that it knows nothing; and even 
knowledge may be puffed up on occasion, since it knows that 
it knows many things; but wisdom is devoid of illusion, since it 
knows how little it ever can know. 

It is not in the barren annals of a nation that we can most 
readily recapture the soul of a race. Rather is it in those lesser 
works of the several arts in which the men of old revealed them- 
selves unconsciously and yet amply. The records of the historians 
and the codes of the lawgivers are assuredly not to be neglected, 
but they are not more significant than the unpretending efforts of 
forgotten artists, — the painters of the Greek vases, for instance, 
and the moulders of the Tanagra figurines. The idyls of Theoc- 
ritus are not less illuminating than the orations of Demosthenes 
or the tragedies of iEschylus. 
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Literature is precious for its own sake, but it has ever an added 
value from the light it cannot help casting on the manners and 
customs which disclose the indurated characteristics of a people. 
The unmistakable flavor of the Middle Ages lurks in the ethereal- 
ized lyrics of the German minnesingers, no less than in the 
more mundane fabliaux of the French satirists. We cannot open 
a book, even if it shelters only evanescent fiction, aiming solely 
to amuse an idle hour, without opening also a window on a 
civilization unlike any other; and he would be a traveller of 
marvellous ability who could make us as intimately acquainted 
with the simple rustics of the Black Forest, with the primitive 
peasants of Sicily or with the deserted spinsters of New England 
as we find ourselves after we have read a volume or two by 
Auerbach, by Verga or by Miss Wilkins. Some of us there are 
who love literature all the more because it can catch for us this 
local color, fixed once for all, and because it can preserve for 
us this flavor of the soil, this intimate essence of a special place 
and of a special period. 

" The real literature of an epoch," so Kenan declared, " is that 
which paints and expresses it," and such is the real literature 
of a race also. Perhaps the epoch is most completely painted and 
expressed when the author is interpreting the life that is seething 
about him, dealing directly with what he knows best, as Plautus 
has preserved for us the very aroma of the teeming tenements 
of the Latin metropolis, as Moliere has limned for us the " best 
society" of France under Louis XIV, and as Mark Twain has 
set before us the simple ways of the Mississippi river folk. But, 
after all, this does not matter much; and even if a writer is 
handling a theme remote from his own experience, he is still 
painting his own epoch and expressing his own race, although 
he may not be aware of it. No man can step off his shadow, 
whatever ineffectual effort he may make. However violently he 
seeks to escape, he is held fast by his heredity and his environ- 
ment. "Hamlet" is a tale of Denmark, "Borneo and Juliet" 
is a tale of Italy and " Julius Caesar " is a tale of ancient Borne, — 
but Shakspere himself was an Elizabethan Englishman; and 
these tragic masterpieces of his were possible only in the sceptr'd 
isle set in the silver sea in the spacious days of the Virgin Queen. 
Kacine borrowed his stories from Euripides, and he persuaded 
himself that he had been able to make Greek drama live again; 
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but his " Phedre " and his " Andromaque " are French none the 
Less, and they are stamped with the date of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. So absolutely do they belong to the period and to the 
place of their author that Taine insisted that these tragedies of 
Eacine could best be performed in the court costumes and in the 
full-bottomed wigs of the reign of Louis XIV, since only thus 
could they completely justify themselves. 

This intimate essence of nationality is evident not only in the 
thoughts that sustain the work of the artist and in the emotions 
by which he moves us; it may be discovered also in his style, in 
his use of words to phrase his thoughts and to voice his emotion, 
in the pattern of his composition and in the rhythm of his sen- 
tences. The way in which he links paragraph to paragraph may 
lead us back to his birthplace and the stock from which he sprang. 
We can catch the accent of his ancestors in the rise and fall of his 
periods; and sometimes it seems almost as though his many fore- 
fathers were making use of him as their amanuensis. 

Consider Shakspere and Bacon and set them over against each 
other. They were contemporary Englishmen, alike and yet un- 
like, alert and intelligent and energetic, wise both of them, yet 
with a different wisdom, masters of expression each in his own 
fashion, and possessed of the interpreting imagination. When 
our attention is called to it, as Mr. Havelock Ellis has lately 
done, we cannot fail to find that Shakspere, "with his gay 
extravagance and redundancy, his essential idealism, came of a 
people that had been changed in character from the surrounding 
stock by a Celtic infolding, and that Bacon, " with his instinctive 
gravity and temperance, the suppressed ardor of his aspiring in- 
tellectual passion, his temperamental naturalism, was rooted deep 
in that East-Anglican soil which he had never so much as visited." 

To seek to seize these subtler differences, due not so much to 
nationality as to provinciality, if the word may be thus applied, 
is not to inquire too curiously, for it is to advance in knowledge 
and to draw a little nearer to that secret of genius, which must 
remain ever the inexplicable result of the race, the individual and 
the opportunity. There is not a little significance in Mr. Ellis's 
suggestion that we can perceive in the pages of Hawthorne "a 
glamor" of which "the latent aptitude had been handed on by 
ancestors who dwelt on the borders of Wales," whereas Kenan 
came from a family of commingled Gascon and Breton descent, 
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eo that " in the very contour and melody of his style the ancient 
bards of Brittany have joined hands with the tribe of Montaigne 
and Brantdme." It was Comte who declared that " humanity is 
always made up of more dead than living." 

There is ever profit in this effort to seize the potent influence 
of heredity and environment, even upon the genius who may seem 
at first glance to be the least controlled in the exuberance of his 
personality. We have grasped a true talisman of artistic ap- 
preciation when we can compare the practical common sense and 
the austere gravity of the Koman with the inexhaustible curiosity 
and the open-minded intelligence of the Greek, and when we 
contrast the restraining social instinct of the French with the 
domineering energy of the English. But however interesting 
may be this endeavor to perceive the race behind the individual 
and to force it to help explain him, there are other ways of seek- 
ing an insight into literature not less instructive. 

We can confine our attention, if we please, to a chosen few of 
the greatest writers, the men of an impregnable supremacy. We 
can neglect the minor writings even of these masters to centre our 
affection on their acknowledged masterpieces. We may turn aside 
from the authors individually, however mighty they may be, and 
from their several works, however impressive, to consider the 
successive movements which one after the other have changed the 
stream of literature, turning it into new channels and sweeping 
along almost every man of letters, powerless to withstand the 
current. We may, perhaps, prefer to abandon the biographical 
aspects of literature to investigate its biological aspects, and to 
study out the slow differentiation of the several literary species, 
history from the oration, for example, and the drama from the 
lyric. Or, finally, we may find interest in tracing the growth of 
these critical theories about literary art which have helped and 
which have hindered the free expansion of the author's genius 
at one time or at another. There are many different ways of 
penetrating within the open portals of literature. All of them 
are inviting; all of them will lead a student to a garden of de- 
light; and which one of them a man may choose will depend on 
his answer to the question whether he is more interested in per- 
sons or in things or in ideas. 

There is unfading joy in a lasting friendship with a great 
writer, whether it is Aristotle, " the master of all that know," or 
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Sophocles, who " saw life steadily and saw it whole," Dante, who 
" wandered through the realms of gloom," or Milton, the " God- 
given organ-voice of England." Such a friendship brings us 
close to a full mind and to a noble soul. Closely akin to this 
devotion to one of the mighty masters of literature is the con- 
centration of our interest on a single literary masterpiece. We 
may prefer to fill our ears with " the surge and thunder of the 
Odyssey," or to recall the interlinked tales " of the golden prime 
of good Haroun al Easchid." We may find ample satisfaction in 
following the footsteps of one or another of the largely conceived 
cosmopolitan characters, figures which have won favor far beyond 
the borders of their birthplace. Some of these heroic stmgglers 
live only in the language which they lisped at first, while others 
have gone forth to wander from one land, one literature, one art, 
to tarry for a while in other lands, other literatures and other 
arts. 

After all his travels, Ulysses abides with his own people; the 
gaunt profile of Don Quixote still projects itself against the sharp 
hills of Spain; and Falstaff is at home only in the little island 
where he blustered boldly and breezily. But Faust is a seedling 
of one soil transplanted into another, where he struck down deeper 
roots, only to tower aloft again in the land of his origin. And 
Don Juan, the lyrical hero of a mystical Spanish legend, touched 
at Italy, before he was received in France, where he was trans- 
formed into the implacable portrait of "a great lord who is a 
wicked man." And from the French drama " Don Juan " strays 
into English poetry and into German music; so Faust, born ob- 
scurely in Germany, has ventured out from English poetry into 
German drama and French music. It is well for the arts that 
there is and always has been free trade in their raw materials 
and that no custom-house can take toll on the ideas which one 
nation sends to another to be worked up into finished products. 
From race to race, from century to century, from art to art, 
there is unceasing interchange of intellectual commodities; and 
no inspired statistician can strike the balance of this interna- 
tional trade whereby men are enabled to nourish their souls. 

Nor are these brave figures the sole travellers whose wander- 
ings we may trace from one literature to another, subduing their 
native accents to the new tongues they are taught. Less lofty 
creatures have also a varied career in many climes. It has been 
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suggested that the drama of the future will take for its heroine 
the woman with a past ; but she is no novelty in the theatre, and 
the Medea of Euripides has emotions as ill regulated as the 
Fedora of Sardou, the Magda of S\idermann or the Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray of Pinero. It seems as though art, like nature, was 
" careful of the type." Even humbler characters may bear a 
charmed life; and the intriguing slave of Greek comedy was 
taken over by the Latins, to revive after a slumber of more than 
a thousand years in the Italian eomedy-of-masks and in the 
Spanish comedy of cloak-and-sword, from which he stepped forth 
gayly to disguise himself as the Masearille and the Scapin of 
Moliere, and as the Figaro of Beaumarchais, of Mozart and of 
Eossini. 

Although many lovers of letters may be tempted to devote 
themselves mainly to the masters and to the masterpieces of lit- 
erature and to the perennial types which literature has seen fit 
to preserve through the ages, theTe are other students who will 
find their profit in fixing their attention rather on the several 
movements which have modified literary endeavor. Even to-day 
one cannot help perceiving the persistence of the irrepressible 
conflict between the ideals of the Greeks, who sought for beauty 
always, and the ideals of the Jews, who set aloft duty. Hellenism 
swept swiftly from Athens to Eome and then to all the shores 
of the Mediterranean, until it spent its force and finally found 
itself desiccated into Alexandrianism. Then, in his turn, the 
Hebraic spirit, softened by Christianity, spread abroad from dis- 
tant and despised Palestine until it attained to the uttermost 
boundaries of the wide-flung Eoman Empire. The influence of 
these contending ideals is still evident in this twentieth century 
of ours, especially in the obvious cleavage between the artistic 
aspirations of the races of Eomance origin and those of the peoples 
of Teutonic stock. 

Certain of the less admirable consequences of a narrow accept- 
ance of the Hebraic doctrines revealed themselves in the mis- 
guided asceticism of the Middle Ages, and thereby made easier 
the early triumphs of the Eenascenee, which was in its essence an 
effort to recapture the joyous liberty of the Greeks. The new 
learning and the new discovery of the wisdom of the ancients was 
indeed a new birth for the arts, and for literature not the least. 
Man came into his own once again, and he was in haste to express 
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himself. He drew a long breath and felt at last free to live. 
As was inevitable, he pushed back the limits of liberty until he 
sometimes attained an unworthy and unwholesome license. His 
new knowledge made him arrogant and intolerant; and he was 
ready to reject all restraint. Yet in time he was able to recover 
not a little of the harmony and of the proportion which had 
characterized the great Greeks, even if he never quite attained to 
their simplicity and to their sympathy. 

Then the reaction came at last and just as Hellenism had 
shrivelled up into Alexandrianism, so the Renascence in its turn 
dried up into the empty and formal Classicism of the eighteenth 
century, with its code of rules for every art. Classicism lost its 
grasp on the realities of life and it cheated itself with words. 
It kept the letter of the law and refused to conform to its spirit. 
It sterilized the vocabulary of verse. It left the poet with no 
fit instrument for the wireless communication of emotion. In 
England it gave us the poetry of Alexander Pope and the criti- 
cism of Samuel Johnson; and in France it codified the regula- 
tions which were responsible for a long succession of lifeless 
tragedies. And by its emphasis upon legislation to curb literature 
it brought about the reaction of the Eomanticists, who succeeded 
only in the negative work of destruction and who failed lamentably 
to establish their more positive contentions. 

Romanticism had its rise contemporary with the American 
revolution and with the French; and in all its manifestoes there 
rings the tocsin of revolt. It promulgates its declaration of the 
Rights of Man in the domain of art; and it tends to a stark in- 
dividualism leading straight to the anarchy which refuses to ac- 
knowledge any check upon the caprice of the moment. It ex- 
alts the illegal, the illegitimate and the illicit. It glorifies the 
outlaw and the outcast; and it relishes the abnormal rather than 
the normal, the morbid rather than the healthy. The violence 
and extravagance of the Romanticism of Victor Hugo, for ex- 
ample, made inevitable the Realism of Turgenef and Howells. 
The principle of art for art's sake, which the French Romanticists 
took for a battle-cry and which is stimulating if it is properly un- 
derstood, is pernicious when it is misread to mean that the artist 
has no moral responsibility. Life is influenced by literature as 
much as literature is influenced by life. Many a suicide in 
Germany was the result of Werther's self -pitying sorrows; and 
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many a young man in France took pattern by Balzac's sorry 
heroes. 

As instructive as any study of these successive literary move- 
ments is an inquiry into the several literary species, with due con- 
sideration of their evolution, their permanence and their oc- 
casional commingling one with another. There is a special pleas- 
ure in tracing the development of oratory, for example, down 
from the days of the Greeks to our own time, deducing its es- 
sential and eternal principles, and weighing the influence of 
Demosthenes on Cicero and of both on Bossuet and on Daniel 
Webster. There is an equal profit in observing how history has 
been able to separate itself from oratory on the one hand and from 
the epic on the other. A most interesting illustration of the 
progress from the heterogeneous to the homogeneous is to be 
found in the evolution of Athenian tragedy, which included at 
first much that was not strictly dramatic. It developed slowly out 
of the lyric; and in the beginning it contained choral dances, 
epic narratives and descriptive passages. Amid these confused 
elements it is not always easy to seize the essential action of the 
drama. But as Greek tragedy grew it came slowly to a con- 
sciousness of itself, and it eliminated one by one these non- 
dramatic accessories, until at last we find a story shown in action 
and represented by a group of characters immeshed in an in- 
exorable struggle. A parallel development took place a little later 
in the Greek comic drama, whereby the lyrical - burlesque of 
Aristophanes became the more prosaic comedy of Menander; 
the earlier conglomerate of incongruous elements discarded one 
by one its soaring lyric, its personal lampooning and its license 
of political satire, while at the same time it steadily strengthened 
the supporting plot, with the appropriate interrelation of character 
and situation. 

No literary species has had a more unexpected and a more un- 
precedented prosperity than the novel in prose, which in the 
nineteenth century became the most popular of forms, essayed by 
many a writer who possessed only a small share of the native gift 
of story-telling. The novel is almost the only one of the literary 
species that the Greeks of the golden age did not develop and 
carry to a perfection which is the despair of all later men of 
letters. They seem to have cared little for prose fiction ; and when 
they had a story to tell they set it forth in verse, inspired by the 
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muse of epic poetry. To-day that forsaken maiden can find work 
fit for her hands only by laying aside her singing robes and 
condescending to bare prose. 

Two of the foremost of modem masters of prose fiction, Cer- 
vantes and Fielding, have claimed that their stories are of a truth 
epics in prose. On the other hand, Mr. George Meredith seems 
to consider the novel to be derived rather from comedy; and 
there is no question also that the expansion of prose fiction was 
aided by the delicate work of the seventeenth-century character- 
writers and of the eighteenth-century essayists. We may, if we 
choose, declare that the series of papers in which Steele and 
x\ddison sketched the character and the career of Sir Roger de 
Coverley was, in fact, the earliest of serial stories. In literature, 
as in life, he is a wise child who knows his own father; and a 
writer may have supposed himself to be a nameless orphan when 
in reality he is the missing heir of many honorable ancestors. 

Prose fiction may be the offspring of the epic and it may have 
received a rich legacy from the essay ; but it has grown to maturity 
under the guardianship of the drama, and in the closest comrade- 
ship with both comedy and tragedy. The earlier novelists, Cer- 
vantes and Le Sage and Fielding, had all begun as playwrights; 
so also had the later Hugo and Dumas. The influence of Corneille 
and Eacine on Madame de La Fayette is as indisputable as the in- 
fluence of Moliere on Le Sage and of Ben Jonson on Dickens. 

And since it has become the dominant literary form, the novel 
has in its turn served as a stimulant to the drama. There is no 
difficulty in tracing the impression made by " Gil Bias " on the 
" Marriage of Figaro " and by " Gotz von Berlichingen " on 
" Ivanhoe." Nor can any disinterested inquirer dispute that the 
social dramas of Dumas fils and of Augier are deeply indebted 
to the " Human Comedy " of Balzac, and that the comedies of Mr. 
Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones owe much to the mixture of 
humor and pathos to be found in Dickens and Thackeray. 

Once when an American painter in Borne was told by a purse- 
proud picture-buyer that she did not pretend to know anything 
about art, but she did know what she liked, the irritated artist 
could not repress the swift retort, " So do the beasts of the field !" 
To know what we like is only the beginning of wisdom ; and we 
ought to be able to give good reason for the faith that is in us. 
The French, who are subtly curious in their use of words, make 
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a useful distinction, between a gourmet, the delicate taster, and a 
gourmand, the gross feeder ; and the distinction holds in literature 
as well as in life. The wise Goethe tells us that " there are three 
classes of readers, — some enjoy without judgment, some judge 
without enjoyment; some there are who judge while they enjoy 
and who enjoy while they judge." It is within our power always 
to gain admittance into this third group and to attain a reasoned 
appreciation of the authors whose writings we relish. 

Indeed, we may even acquire an open-mindedness which will 
carry us a little farther until we can understand how it is that 
sometimes we admire what we do not personally enjoy, and that 
on other occasions we may for the moment find pleasure in what 
we do not greatly admire. We can learn to control our likings; 
and in time we can correct our instinctive tendency to let our 
personal preferences erect themselves into eternal standards. Of 
course these personal preferences must ever be the basis of our 
ultimate judgments, since we are born always with a bias in favor 
of one school or of the other. Our native tendency is toward the 
ancient or toward the modern, and we are by instinct either Ro- 
manticists or realists, whether we are conscious of this prejudice 
or not. Our opinion may be as the leaves that change color with 
the revolving seasons, but our principles are rooted in us. It 
is fate, rather than free will, which chooses for us in which camp 
we find ourselves enlisted. Before we were bom it was decided 
for each of us, once for all, whether we should delight in the 
massive simplicity of the Attic dramatists with their unerring 
union of a content of high value and a form that seems to be 
inevitable; or whether we should revel rather in the rich luxuri- 
ance and bold energy of the Elizabethans, — the one moving ma- 
jestically with the sweep of a glacier, and the other boiling over 
with the impatience of a volcano. 

But even if we cannot help being partisans, we ought to strive 
to master our prejudices so that we may learn at least to under- 
stand the spirit of the masterpieces wrought by those with whom 
we are not in accord. The critic needs not only insight and equip- 
ment; his task calls also for sympathy and for disinterestedness. 
The code of criticism is not as the law of the Medes and Persians 
which altereth not; it changes from race to race and from epoch 
to epoch; it is modified by the successive movements of human 
feeling and of human thought. Man's place does not loom as im- 
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portent as it did a few centuries ago; and we are now aware that 
the universe was not built for him alone, even if the sun is still 
a light to his feet by day. 

The scholars of the Renascence, secure in their inheritance of 
Greek wisdom, had a sublime belief in the comprehensiveness and 
in the certainty of their knowledge ; but now in this new twentieth 
century of ours we modems, — 

" Whom vapors work for, yet who scorn a ghost, 
Amid enchantments, disenchanted most," 

— we are at last aware that we are but peering through a chance 
crack in the dark wall which shuts us in, and that we can only 
glimpse a fragment of knowledge, glad that even so little is 
granted to us. We have surrendered the hope of ever attaining 
final truth; but none the less are we still nerved by the longing 
for it. Perhaps there are a few who would echo Lessing's proud 
declaration that he valued the privilege of seeking the truth above 
the actual possession of it. 

Criticism must needs lag behind creation, even if literary criti- 
cism may be also creation itself in its own fashion. As Pro- 
fessor Mackail has asserted, " a sharp line can be drawn between 
the artist and the critic where they work in different materials, as 
in the criticism of painting or of music," but "no such line 
can be drawn in literary criticism; for the critic works in the 
same material and his criticism, so far as it is vital, is also a 
work of art." Yet, even when the critic is indeed a creator of 
literature, he cannot do his work until after the lyrist and the 
dramatist and the orator have done theirs. It is on them that 
he feeds and from their unconscious practice he derives his rea- 
soned principles. In fact, it is only when the earlier impulse of 
poetry was beginning to slacken a little that the critic came for- 
ward to undertake his parasitic task. He felt it to be his duty — 
as indeed it is — to apply to the present the standards of the past ; 
and it was long before he was willing to recognize the possibilities 
that these standards might be found in the living languages as well 
as in the dead. 

Brunetiere was, perhaps, the most suggestive of recent literary 
critics, abounding in fertile generalizations and applying to art 
ideas supplied by science. Here he was following Taine rather 
than Sainte-Beuve, who was more keenly interested in the idiosyn- 
crasies of individual authors than in the larger movements of 
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literature. Sainte-Beuve prefers to give us "biographic psy- 
chology" — to borrow Taine's apt phrase. Yet even in criticism 
there are few real novelties ; Sidney's " Defence of Poesy," for ex- 
ample, is imitated from the Italians: Taine's theory of the in- 
fluence of heredity and environment is amplified from Hegel; and 
the objections which adverse critics have brought against the 
veracious realism of Mr. Howells are curiously akin to those that 
Petronius urged against the Eoman poet, possibly Lucan, who 
had ventured to write an epic in which there was less inventive 
exuberance and more interpretative imagination. Gaston Boissier 
even discovered a vague premonition of the struggle-f or-lif e theory 
in Saint Augustine's " City of God." 

Time was when man lived in a cave until he learned how to put 
together a wooden frame for a more commodious dwelling; and 
after a while he filled up this framework with the bricks he had 
found out how to bake, and traces of this temporary device are 
still evident in the decorations of the later and loftier temples 
which the Greeks made of marble. Only of late has man gone 
back to the primitive frame, putting it together now not with 
wood, but with wrought steel; and the sky-scraper, however mod- 
ern it may seem to us, is in reality a reversion to the most ancient 
type of building. A similar spectacle greets us in all the arts, 
especially in the art of literature, — the new is ever the old, even 
when it presents itself with all the latest improvements. Genius 
reveals itself when the hour is ripe; it does its work in its own 
fashion ; it comes and it goes again, leaving us the richer. There 
have been many men of many minds, speaking in their several 
tongues ; but literature is one and indivisible. It has a voice for 
every mood. It cheers and sustains; it inspires and uplifts; it 
lights the path for all of us. It passes the flaming torch from 
sire to son, Greece to Borne, Borne to the Benaissance, the Benais- 
sance to the modern world. 

" All passes. Art alone 
Enduring stays to us; 
The Bust outlasts the throne, — 
The Coin, Tiberius; 

" Even the gods must go ; 
Only the lofty Rime 
Not countless years o'erthrow, — 
Nor long array of Time." 

Brander Matthews. 



